The National Peril 


A Statement by the NPA International Committee 


[> THE EVE of the inauguration of a new President and at a time 
when national policies are about to be subjected to searching review, 
our Committee feels that a private organization, nonpartisan in character, 
may be able to make a useful contribution to the public understanding of 
some of the great issues with which the incoming administration will have 
to deal. It is in this spirit that the following report has been drafted: 

Drawn from many walks of life, the members of the Committee on 
International Policy of the National Planning Association are unanimous 
in the view that, while there is an uneasy feeling abroad in the land, our 
citizens by and large are by no means fully aware of the nature of the peril 
to which we lie exposed. Nor are they conscious of the degree of effort and 
dedication that must be demanded of all of us if the challenge we face is to 
be successfully met. 

It is the conviction of this Committee that the very survival of the United 
States as a free and independent nation is threatened as never before. This, 
in our view, is the bitter truth, which should be far more widely understood 
than it is today. For only when we as a people are ready to face this stark 
fact with all its implications will we be prepared to accept the sacrifices 
essential to the protection of the fundamental values of our Western 
civilization. 

We find ourselves caught up in an epic struggle between despotism and 
freedom. There is as yet no evidence that the Soviet Union has in any 
sense modified its avowed objective of world dominion. It ceaselessly probes 
for new areas to be brought under its control and over whatever nation its 
sway extends the liberty of the individual is completely subordinated to 
the power of the state, exercised in general through puppet governments 
answerable to Moscow, while the state itself loses all independence of 
decision or action, at the very least in matters of foreign policy. 
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The world of tomorrow as conceived by the mas- 
ters of the Kremlin is repugnant to the deepest in- 
stincts and desires of all those who are attached to 
the dignity of man and to the freedom of the individ- 
ual. We, for our part, strive for a world order in 
which every nation may freely choose that form 
of social, political, or economic organization which 
is most fully responsive to its own history, its 
tradition, and its potentialities. Above all, we seek 
a world order in which peace under law and justice 
will prevail and in which the freedom of the 
individual where it now exists will be protected and 
where it does not yet exist will be gradually acquired. 


HIS, IN BRIEF COMPASS, is the essence of the 

conflict. And as we under no circumstances are 
willing to abandon our vision of a tranquil and 
ordered world, we must be prepared for a contest 
of wills of long duration. 

Let us, therefore, first address ourselves to some 
of the more striking implications of what has come 
to be known as “the thermonuclear age.” In an 
earlier period, war or the threat of war could be 
used to protect interests considered vital or to ad- 
vance national purposes. Differences that could not 
be adjusted by diplomatic negotiation were resolved 
on the battlefield no matter what the cost in life or 
treasure. But the most significant fact of the thermo- 
nuclear age is that no longer can vital interests be 
protected or national purposes advanced by armed 
conflict between nations possessing a well-protected 
nuclear striking force capable of reaching enemy 
targets. It is generally recognized that the only 
outcome of such a conflict today would be recipro- 
cal national suicide—an adventure on which no one, 
unless bereft of his senses, would lead his country to 
embark. 

And yet the appalling fact remains that in spite 
of this, the Soviet Union and the United States are 
committing vast resources to the manufacture of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs and to the maintenance 
and development of a family of ballistic missiles 
and, at least in our case, of aircraft and Polaris- 
carrying nuclear submarines capable of delivering 
bombs of incredible explosive potential throughout 
the length and breadth of the adversary’s territory. 
Unfortunately we have not yet committed adequate 
resources to the careful protection of our retaliatory 
power. When and if we have at last done this, then— 
but only then—the United States and the Soviet 
Union will have in their possession supremely lethal 
weapons, the ultimate use of which would be for 
both the final and devastating expression of a 
complete loss of sanity. 


The reason why two civilized nations find them- 
selves heading in this direction is obvious. The 
strides made in the development of modern weaponry 
have not as yet been paralleled by any similar 
progress in the search for a generally acceptable 
institutional framework in which the differences be- 
tween nations can be adjusted without recourse to 
war. It may be that in a more benign climate the 
United Nations will be able to serve in this capacity. 
Yet we must accept the unpalatable fact that the 
solution, whatever form it may ultimately take, will 
inevitably be long postponed. In view of the funda- 
mental clash of purposes, the most that can be 
expected for some time ahead is the conclusion of 
bilateral arrangements of mutual benefit which might 
reduce some of the dangers of war. Yet the search 
for a generally acceptable institutional framework 
of the character indicated should be vigorously pur- 
sued in the hope that at some point tensions may 
ease to such an extent as to permit its adoption. 
Until this point has been reached and generally 
acceptable measures have been agreed upon, we seem 
destined to live in a mad, a nightmarish world. 

It is against this broad background that the 
drama of the Cold War is being staged. But there 
are other elements of the utmost significance in the 
foreground of the picture. Among these are: 


@ The emergence of the Soviet Union as a 
major industrial and military power. 


@ The extension of Soviet influence in Asia, in 
Africa, and—most recently—at our very door- 
step in Latin America. 


@ The liquidation of the 19th century empires, 
as former colonial territories achieve national 
independence, whether ready for it or not. 


@ The revolution of rising expectations stimu- 
lated by modern means of mass communication 
and expressing itself in the desire of peoples 
far and wide to attain more of the good things 
of life. 


e And the prospect that China, with its Com- 
munist revolutionary and expansionist goals and 
with its vast and rapidly growing population, 
will emerge as a major industrial and military 
power well before this half century is half over. 


HESE ARE SOME of the factors which U.S. 
foreign policy must take into account. We should 
recognize quite frankly that, at least over the short 
term, the liquidation of 19th century empires and 
the revolution of rising expectations, referred to 
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above, are more likely to advance Soviet purposes 
than our own. In fact, the Soviet Union is constantly 
seeking to the maximum extent possible to capital- 
ize on the advantages these afford. The extension 
of its sphere of influence in recent years has been 
considerable. And this very circumstance, taken in 
conjunction with its growing military power and 
industrial capacity, has a tendency to make Khrush- 
chev and his associates ever more intransigent and 
intractable. This has been evidenced most dramat- 
ically at the recent meeting of the UN General 
Assembly. 


NY NEGOTIATIONS between the United 
States and its principal allies and the Soviet 
Union in regard to major issues would seem to 
present almost insuperable difficulties. This does not 
mean that such negotiations should be avoided. On 
the contrary, we should welcome every opportunity 
for intimate diplomatic interchanges, searching earn- 
estly for any rift in the clouds. “General and com- 
plete disarmament,” ‘“‘peaceful coexistence,” ‘“‘the 
relaxation of tension”—all these are phrases that 
have an agreeable sound. Slogans of universal ap- 
peal, they have served the Soviet propagandists well. 
Whether behind them lurks anything of significance 
for improvement in the future of U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions we have as yet been unable to determine. We 
should, of course, continue to probe for a convincing 
answer. We should neglect no opportunity—in fact 
we should seek to create opportunities—to seize the 
initiative by placing before the Soviet Union and 
before the bar of world public opinion well con- 
sidered and fairly conceived proposals in such fields 
as arms control. The decision of the new administra- 
tion to appoint to high office two highly qualified 
individuals charged with the responsibility of explor- 
ing these and related problems is a welcome indica- 
tion of the President-elect’s awareness of their ex- 
treme importance. 

Yet it would seem no more than the part of 
prudence to handle our affairs on the assumption 
that a resolution of the issues that divide us will 
only be realized when the masters of the Kremlin 
reach the conclusion that there is no hope of achiev- 
ing world dominion either gradually, peacefully, or 
on the installment plan, and that total war would 
surely lead to their annihilation. 

Accordingly, the task facing us and our princi- 
pal associates falls within two consecutive periods. 
In the first of these we must so conduct ourselves 
that we may finally bring conviction to the Soviet 
leaders that any further attempts to penetrate the 
frontiers of freedom are far too risky from the 
point of view of their own self-interest. Only when 


and if this much has been accomplished shall we 
enter the second period in which fruitful negotia- 
tions will have become possible, because the Soviet 
Union will then share with us a common and over- 
riding interest in finding -institutional formulae 
which will permit both of us to escape from the 
tragic dilemmas of the nuclear age. 

Let us, therefore, attempt to define the guidelines 
of conduct appropriate to this first period. Yet even 
this can only be usefully done on the basis of a prior 
recognition of our present position in the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 

The Committee on International Policy of the 
National Planning Association has been guided in 
its thinking by certain convictions. The first of these 
is that there has been a shift in the balance of power 
favorable to the Soviet Union. There is reason to 
believe that we still have a substantial lead in the 
guidance systems which determine the accuracy of 
missiles, in the development of solid fuel missiles, 
and in mastering the problem of re-entry. But, as 
against this, our retaliatory power remains far from 
adequately protected as we enter the period of the 
missile gap. Accordingly, local war or the threat 
of total war may for some time continue to be 
employed by the Soviet Union as an instrument of 
policy. The second is that our system of alliances 
has lost some of its cohesiveness at the very time 
when it is daily becoming more evident that the 
Free World is only likely to survive on the basis 
of the closest coordination of effort. The third is 
that the image of America has become blurred, 
partly as the result of intensive and misleading 
Communist propaganda, partly because of the in- 
adequacy of our response, and in some measure be- 
cause of our own behavior. The fourth is that we 
have not yet found an effective way to counter the 
Soviet economic offensive. 


N THE BASIS of these convictions, we arrive at 
certain guidelines of policy. First and foremost 

we must do whatever lies within our power to 
achieve at the very least parity in the military domain. 
Both political parties in the last campaign were 
agreed on the necessity of increased expenditures 
for defense. Without presuming to expertise in these 
matters, we assume that this involves, in any event: 


e@ The immediate hardening and dispersal of 
strategic bases. 


@ The strengthening of the political and military 
command and control of our nuclear forces, 
both to insure the survival of these controls in 
the event that command and communications 
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are placed under deliberate surprise attack and 
to reduce the chance of accidental unauthorized 
acts of war. 


e@ The speeding up of the Minuteman missile 
program. 


e@ The speeding up of the anti-missile missile 
program. 


@ The rapid acceleration of the program of 
construction of more Polaris-carrying nuclear 
submarines. 


@ Greater emphasis on long-range basic re- 
search in the physical sciences. 


e And, until this program is sufficiently ad- 
vanced, the placing of a considerable part of 
Strategic Air Command on an airborne alert, 
accompanied by the immediate procurement of 
an adequate stock of essential parts and the 
training of the requisite number of pilots and 
crews. 


The purpose of these measures is primarily to 
achieve invulnerability for the deterrent and to re- 
store its credibility. Coincidentally, we should take 
steps to increase materially our conventional forces 
and our airlift capacity to the end that in a variety 
of circumstances we ma) have other options open 
to us than all out thermonuclear war. 


IN THE DIPLOMATIC FIELD, steps should be taken 
to restore the cohesiveness of our alliances and 
particularly of NATO. With the loss of our atomic 
monopoly, it was inevitable that the original strategic 
concept of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
would require revision. There are many indications, 
the most striking of which has been the conduct of 
General de Gaulle, that this revision has not as yet 
reached the stage of an agreed upon program of 
common action. Differences between the United 
States and some of its NATO allies in regard to 
policy questions outside the NATO area, have on 
more than one occasion led to friction. Attempts 
to extend the activities of NATO in fields other 
than the purely military, as contemplated at the 
time the Treaty was ratified, have until now proved 
abortive. Doubts have arisen to cloud the mutual 
trust of an earlier date. 


IN THE POLITICAL FIELD, it will clearly require 
statesmanship of a high order to recapture for the 
alliance the vigor of its earlier days. Yet the diffi- 
culties in the way may yield to negotiations as we 
all come to realize that the security—even the sur- 
vival—of the Free World depends primarily upon 


the achievement of the closest collaboration based 
upon a realistic understanding of the mutuality of 
interest within that cluster of nations that form the 
Atlantic community. To use the words of Benjamin 
Franklin, “We must indeed all hang together, or, 
most assuredly, we shall all hang separately.” Never 
was this more true than it is today. 


IN THE IDEOLOGICAL FIELD, we must strive to 
present to the outside world a better image of 
America than we have succeeded in doing in the 
past. Here much depends upon our national be- 
havior. The American creed is inevitably tarnished 
by the flouting of a decision of the Supreme Court 
in many parts of the South and by such dramatic 
and tragic episodes as occurred in Little Rock and 
New Orleans. But quite apart from matters such as 
this, much remains to be done on the domestic front 
to demonstrate the virtues of our system and to give 
reality to the American purpose. Slum clearance, 
improved health services, and more and_ better 
schools staffed by competent and well-paid teachers 
should be accorded high priority on the agenda for 
tomorrow. 

Yet even while we proceed to narrow the gap 
between American promise and performance, steps 
should be taken to improve the impression we make 
on other peoples. For in spite of our manifest 
shortcomings, there is a wealth of idealism and 
decency in American life and our objectives, properly 
understood, are responsive to the desires of the vast 
majority of human beings everywhere. Certainly 
the picture of the world order we seek, if fairly 
presented, should make a profound and widespread 
appeal. While our conduct inevitably places limits 
upon the effectiveness of our propaganda, there is 
some question whether we have presented our case as 
well as we might, even within the limits thus 
imposed. An objective study of the activities of the 
United States Information Agency should provide 
the answer to this question. 


IN THE ECONOMIC FIELD, during the last 15 years, 
we have made gigantic efforts to feed the hungry, 
to repair the damages of war in Europe, and to 
assist in the development of the underdeveloped 
nations. But the requirements of the underdeveloped 
nations remain urgent and the sums involved are 
considerable. In view of our dwindling gold stock 
and our serious balance-of-payments problem, it is 
apparent that we can no longer shoulder as large a 
part of this burden as we have in the past. 

In these circumstances, we are fully justified in 
asking our allies to assume a more equitable share 
of whatever may be required for economic aid. After 
all, its continuance on a generous scale is as much 
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in their interest as it is in our own. Here, as in the 
military domain, we must seek a far more intimate 
coordination of effort. Free nations are inclined to 
pursue an independent course of action, but this 
inclination must be tempered if we are to arrive at 
the most satisfactory method of meeting the economic 
offensive of the tightly knit Communist totalitarian 
bloc. A fresh and more imaginative approach to this 
whole problem is essential. 

These, then, are some of the tasks to which we 
must address ourselves energetically in the im- 
mediate future. But, as we move along the lines 
indicated, we should never lose sight of the ulti- 
mate purpose to be served by this reinvigoration 
and reorientation of national policy. We should be 
clear in our own minds and we should, through every 
medium, make it clear to others what our objective is. 


W* SEEK, in association with our principal 
allies and with what leadership we can 
furnish, to create conditions more favorable than 
those prevailing at present for the inauguration of 
fruitful negotiations with the Soviet Union. This 
point will have been reached when the energies and 
the capabilities of the United States and its closest 
associates have been so fully mobilized and so fully 
coordinated as to carry conviction to the Soviet 
Union that there is no longer any possibility of 
achieving world dominion either by war or the 
threat of war. Then and then only will there be any 
justified hope of resolving on fair and equitable 


terms the difficulties which now divide us. Then and 
then only will there emerge a bright promise of 
escape from the prevailing atmosphere of insanity in 
international relations. 

The program, the broad lines of which we have 
tried to indicate above, will of necessity demand of 
all of us sacrifice and dedication. At stake is the 
very survival of the United States and its allies as 
free and independent nations, devoted to the con- 
cept of individual liberty and the dignity of man. 
Once this is fully understood, and the illusions 
which have so long bemused many of us have been 
dispelled, there is no question about the nature of 
the response of an America fully awakened to its 
peril. And so, with all humility, we suggest to the 
incoming President of the United States that he 
tell the country the stark, the unvarnished truth about 
the national emergency in which we find ourselves. 
We are confident that then an aroused public opinion 
will exert a determining influence on the Congress 
and that the Congress in turn will give him full 
support for whatever policies are deemed essential 
in the interest of national security.* 

* I suggest that there are signs that the U.S.S.R. is increasingly 
showing primary interest in a rising standard of living internally 
and less in territorial expansion. There seems to be good reason to 
believe that the experience in Hungary was extremely costly for the 
U.S.S.R. in terms of internal, as well as external, relations. If this is 
true, extension of cultural, economic, and educational exchange 
assumes a role of central importance. Also, devices for expandin 
the area of mutual confidence are basic. In view of the current dif- 
ferences in emphasis between the U.S.S.R. and China, the present 


represents a crucial time for the United States to show such an 
attitude—Clarence E. Pickett 
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